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II— RECENT PLATONISM IN ENGLAND. 1 

Platon est un incomparable philosophe. Tout ce que je regrette, c'est le 
tort qu'on lui a fait en l'exposant a 1'admiration un peu pedantesque de jeunes 
disciples qui se sont mis a chercher une doctrine arr&tee dans les charmantes 
fantaisies philosophiques que ce rare esprit nous a laissees. — Renan. 

Mr. Archer-Hind's edition of the Timaeus deserves from all 
English-speaking students the ample recognition that it will as a 
matter of course receive at Cambridge. It is not, in view of the 
subject, a laborious work, nor one of profound erudition. The 
purely scholastic and exegetical material of the notes is almost all 
to be found in Stallbaum and Martin. But we know what the 
literal method of Grote and the easy-going aestheticism of Jowett 
made of these materials. The architectonic or demiurgic mind of 
Mr. Archer-Hind has evolved a cosmos out of this chaos, and 
introduced light where, except to Platonic specialists, all was dark- 
ness before. Armed with this edition the lay student need wait 
no longer for the " wide leisure " of Emerson's "elect morning," 
but may dare to open the Timaeus at once. He will not under- 
stand all Mr. Archer-Hind's metaphysics (who does ?), but he will 
find the chief difficulties of the dialogue clearly explained in brief 
compass. It is better to be right than learned. Our editor's 
translations and explanations are generally right, and therefore, 
while I should have welcomed a larger number of pertinent illus- 
trations of Platonic idiom and style from allied dialogues, I am 
not going to find fault with him at a time when the accumulation 
of statistical erudition, pertinent or impertinent, threatens to become 
the scholar's ideal. In fact the preface disarms such criticism 
by the announcement that the chief object of the edition is the 
elucidation of the philosophical significance of the dialogue, 
hitherto neglected. The text is in the main that of Hermann with 
a few trifling alterations. 

The notes are occupied with a clear English restatement of 
Martin's judicious scientific explanations, with an exposition of 

1 The Timaeus of Plato; edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. D. Archer- 
Hind. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. — Plato's Later Theory of 
Ideas. Henry Jackson, Journal of Philology, Nos. 20, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30. 
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the metaphysical theory set forth as a whole in the introduction, 
and with lucid interpretations of several difficult passages, where 
the editor's superior philosophic insight has enabled him to correct 
the errors of his predecessors. The most valuable part of the 
work is, I think, the close and rhythmic translation, added primarily 
with a view to relieving the notes of grammatical exegesis. It is 
not only generally correct, giving the true meaning in a number 
of passages where Jowett, Stallbaum, and even Martin had failed, 
but in rhythm and vocabulary it shows throughout a true feeling 
for the tone and movement of the original, the absence of which 
makes the version of Jowett so intensely irritating to the scholar. 

It is a pleasure to have the implied sanction of a scholar like 
Mr. Archer-Hind for two principles often ignored : ist. That 
exact translation is the best possible form of grammatical exegesis ; 
2d. That easy modern essay English is not the proper dialect for 
versions of the great classics. 

I cannot speak with like approval of the metaphysical theory 
that is expounded in the introduction and that runs through the 
notes. Any reasonably consistent philosophic interpretation of 
Plato is better than none ; for Plato himself certainly thought he 
was philosophizing, and the professed renunciation of the philo- 
sophic point of view is in reality a mere falling back upon the 
unconscious metaphysics of the vulgar : d™ <£iXoo-o$i;r«»< eTre^i) 0iXoo-o- 
4>rjreov <f>i\o<To<f>T)Teov. And Mr. Archer- Hind's philosophic habit of 
mind, baseless as I hold the metaphysical fabric he has constructed 
out of the Timaeus, has repeatedly guided him aright, where the 
credulous literalness of Grote and the artless aestheticism of 
Jowett went astray. But, on the other hand, it has in a few cases 
led him into demonstrable errors. I propose in a subsequent 
paper to discuss these and some other matters wherein I differ 
from Mr. Archer-Hind, in such a way that my criticism may be 
used as a supplementary commentary to his book. But before 
examining Mr. Archer-Hind's treatment of the Timaeus in detail, 
it will be necessary to take account of the general interpretation of 
Platonism on which it is based. The leadership of the nineteenth 
century revival of Platonism has since the middle of the century 
passed from Germany and France to England. The writings of 
Whewell, Emerson, Grote, Mill, Jowett, Martineau, and Matthew 
Arnold have taught Englishmen to find something more in Plato 
than the Coleridgian or Taylorian mysticism which was so repel- 
lent to De Quincey, Landor,and Macaulay. Constantly multiplying 
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evidences of Platonic influence can be traced in the more thought- 
ful literature of the past quarter of a century ; and indications are 
not wanting that the dialogues have been a favorite study of late 
years among the keener minds at the universities. The result of this 
study, however, could hitherto only be divined from occasional 
utterances in the notes of the excellent editions published by Eng- 
lish scholars in the Clarendon Press Series. It has been evident 
all along that scholars would not acquiesce in the interpretation 
of Grote, which was at once pronounced inadequate even by 
such sympathetic critics as Lewes and Mill. But a new synthesis 
of results would have been premature in the years immediately 
following the publication of his ponderous volumes. The elabo- 
rate papers of Mr. Henry Jackson on Plato's Later Theory of 
Ideas, and the introduction to Mr. Archer- Hind's Timaeus, though 
by no means constituting a complete statement, now enable us to 
define more closely the direction which English thought is taking 
in this matter. Speaking generally, the tendency seems to be to 
seek in the Platonic dialogues a progressive metaphysical develop- 
ment towards a system of monistic idealism with modern analogies, 
and to correlate this view of the growth of Plato's thought with 
the literary criticism that places the Republic among his earlier 
writings and the abstracter logical dialogues last. This tendency 
I cannot but regard as misleading. The application of modern 
metaphysical formulas to the Platonic writings requires to be con- 
trolled by a much severer scrutiny of the Greek text than the 
impatient philosophic mind is often willing to give. The attempt 
to trace a progressive development of thought in the dialogues is 
foredoomed to failure from the start. Without wishing to be 
held to say that Plato had no period of growth and never changed 
his mind, I think the dialogues do show that he belongs to the 
thinkers whose thought is first revealed to us in its maturity and 
remains essentially the same through life, rather than to the Hegels 
and Schellings who go through periods and have a first, second, 
and third manner. If this view is sound, a judicious interpreter 
of Plato must rest content with showing from the dialogues what 
were the habitual thoughts and feelings with which Plato contem- 
plated the world of the fourth century B. C, and how they were 
related to the experience of that century. And the first task of 
such an interpreter will be to examine systems that profess to 
expound the gradual growth of a complete and consistent meta- 
physic in Plato, and to show that they will not bear confrontation 
in detail with the actual text. 
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Mr. Archer-Hind's is only the most recent of many attempts to 
represent Plato as what the philosophic jargon of the day politely 
or prudently calls a pantheistic monist. From the days when 
Panaetius rejected the Phaedo, Plato's concessions to "vulgar 
dualism " have been a stumbling-block to vigorous and rigorous 
philosophers. And the device employed by these logical people 
has always been the same : they stigmatize as mythical all that 
does not square with their interpretation. The inevitable develop- 
ment of Platonism into pantheism is a thought much dwelt on in the 
writings of the brilliant French school that grew up and worked 
under the stimulus of Victor Cousin. Pantheism is the abime, as 
they naively call it, towards which historic Platonism in Plotinus, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, and Ficinus ever tends — the abyss that 
at one point of his career nearly swallowed up the politic Cousin 
himself — the abyss on the verge of which Vacherot and Ravaisson 
still find it a perilous pleasure to dance. The logical French mind 
with its direct methods deduces pantheism from Platonism very 
simply. If only the ideas have reality, and every idea is itself 
included in the next higher abstraction, the highest idea, that of 
Being, or call it by its synonym the Good or God, must absorb 
all reality and alone truly exist. So short by the high abstract 
method that ignores the real life in which the man's being was 
rooted is the distance from Plato to his spiritual antipode Spinoza. 
Less simple is the method followed by those German scholars of 
whom Teichmiiller is a type. They accept the anima mundi of 
the Timaeus as a pantheistic Stoic world-soul, reject the Demiurgus 
as a myth, and interpret all other elements of Platonism, including 
the ideas, into harmony with their hypothesis. Mr. Archer-Hind's 
affinities are with this school, but in his case we must take account 
of two further complications : 1. Mr. Archer-Hind and his friend 
Mr. Jackson 1 have compounded for themselves out of Spinoza, 
Berkeley, Hegel, and Darwin, a peculiar mixed mode of logical 
idealistic evolutionary pantheism, which is the doctrine they 
naturally attribute to Plato. 2. Mr. Archer-Hind has accepted 
from Mr. Jackson the theory of two radically distinct stages in 
Plato's evolution, one in which he taught the hypostatized reality 
of all general notions (an hypothesis which could lead to pan- 
theism only by the French logical short-cut), and a later period in 
which he admitted ideas of natural kinds only. This later theory 

1 This is a perhaps unwarranted inference of my own from their writings. 
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of ideas Mr. Archer-Hind (Introduction, p. 27) combines with the 
" hint of the Philebus " that finite souls are derived from the 
infinite soul, and with the doctrine of Berkeleian idealism he 
manages to conjure out of the Theaetetus, the doctrine that "mate- 
rial objects are but the perceptions of finite souls," to this Hege- 
lian result ; " In the Timaeus, then, the universe is conceived as 
the self-evolution of absolute thought. There is no more a 
distinction between mind and matter, for all is mind. All that 
exists is the self-moved differentiation of the one absolute thought, 
which is the same as the idea of the Good." This is for Mr. 
Archer-Hind 

" la dottrina che si asconde 
Sotto il velame delli versi strani." 

The reader will feel that I do not take all this very seriously ; 
and in truth, when one thinks of the rich and manifold intellectual 
life of Plato's time, of the constant pre-occupation of his mind 
with social, political, educational and literary interests, wholly 
ignored here, the attempt to interpret his masterpieces by means 
of ingenious juggling with the counters of an abstract terminology 
does seem very much like trifling. I shall endeavor in subse- 
quent papers to show how, without entire ignoring of equations 
of metaphysical formulas, the sounder interpretation of Plato 
must be above all psychological, historical, literary, and must 
never leave out of sight his predominant moral, social, and reli- 
gious feelings. Nevertheless, metaphysical ground and lofty 
tumbling is an exercise of the human mind to be studied and 
accounted for like any other, and my object in this introductory 
paper is not merely to protest against the theses of Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Archer-Hind, but also to make their meaning plain to 
readers who may have been bewildered by the dialect in which 
they have been expounded by their authors. Nor, to be serious, 
would I deny that there is a sense in which such interpretations 
are sound. The history of philosophy seems to indicate that 
consistent metaphysical thinking tends to issue in some form of 
monism. Plato is, perhaps, when he chooses to be so, the most 
consistent thinker of whom literature holds record, and it is 
natural that his modern admirers should attribute metaphysical 
consistency to him also. But it is more than probable that Plato, 
with his constant concern for edification, and his deep-seated 
feeling that " the father and maker of this universe is hard to find 
out, and impossible to proclaim to all men when found," cared 
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much less for ultimate metaphysical consistency than his modern 
admirers. Mr. Archer-Hind, however, in his desire to maintain 
against the disciples of Grote the principle that Plato does not 
talk at random and does not contradict himself, offers us a rigid 
metaphysical interpretation of the Timaeus in which no allowance 
is made for these disturbing human elements. 

But before proceeding further with this subject it is necessary 
to turn back and examine from the beginning Mr. Jackson's view 
of Plato's later theory of ideas, which is accepted by Mr. Archer- 
Hind and made the basis of his entire exposition. As there are 
probably very few students who have really read and understood 
Mr. Jackson's voluminous papers, I will embody in my argument, 
subject to correction, a brief resume' of their substance. Mr. 
Jackson starts from the conviction that there must be something 
more than Aristotelian misconception in the account of the later 
Platonic theory of ideas given in the Metaphysics. Examining 
the Philebus with this thought, he finds a clew to the later doctrine. 
The most important element of the dialogue, according to Mr. 
Jackson, is not as Plato repeatedly says, the ethical,' but the meta- 
physical. The introductory discussion on method is not, he 
thinks, what it appears to be on its face, an attempt to dispose of 
logical cavils (jas iS>v o-o^kttwv eVo^Xijcreis) before entering on the 
main discussion. 2 It is the proposal of metaphysical dnoplai whose 
solution is to be covertly suggested in the sequel. 3 

1 Cf. 11D, 18E, 19C, 60BCD, 64A, 66E. 

8 Cf. the numerous analogous passages of the Laws (627B, 627D, 644A, 864B, 
r/plv de ovu ion ra vvv bvo/idruv Tvepi dvoepiQ Aoyoc), and of the Republic (454A, 
436CDE, 437A), where Plato indicates his perception of possible logical prob- 
lems or cavils that he does not care to discuss. 

3 This point is essential. Mr. Jackson's summary, J. of P. 20, 267, gives the 
letter rather than the spirit when he says (cf. 15C) : " The question, * How is it 
that the separately existent monad or idea is reproduced in a multitude of par- 
ticulars ?' having been raised, and all present except Philebus having agreed that 
the discussion of it should not be deferred." The question that must not be 
deferred, as appears from 19E-20B, is the contest between r/dovi) and voiig. 
The subsidiary logical difficulties must be Ka/iwc bpoTMyrjdhra — a very different 
thing. The bpokoyia on which Socrates insists is that the " one and many " is 
an " everlasting subjective affection of human language " (isD),and when Pro- 
tarchus begs him to find some device to dismiss this confusion from our 
discourse (16A), he falls back, in language resembling that of the Phaedrus, 
on the method of ideas and <haipsoi£ as an immediate gift of heaven (16C-17B), 
and the practical conclusion relevant (18D) to the discussion in hand is that 
we must discriminate the kinds of qdovq and vovg. The young men insist 
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The quadripartite division of all things into mpas antipov putrov 
and alna is not what Socrates expressly declares it to be, a con- 
ceptual classificatory device for furtherance of the argument (23B). 
It is the discrimination of four actual permanent elements in things 
which can be definitely equated with the terms of other Platonic 
classifications introduced in other dialogues for other objects. On 
this supposition Mr. Jackson (J. of P. 20, 275; 25, 17) identifies 
the aweipov with matter, or rather with the four elements of the 
Timaeus, and the /uktov with matter on which a definite form or 
nepas is impressed by the action of alrla or vovs. When the pucrov 
is an inadequate impression of an imperfect form the result is a 
concrete individual object. The adequate reception of a perfect 
n€pas in the aneipov results in a " type " in which Mr. Jackson sees 
the later Platonic idea. 

It is not easy to controvert a theory which hardly assumes to be 
based on Plato's own language, but which is rather a suspicion 
" roused by the very pains which have been taken to obscure the 
fact " (J. of P. 20, 273). The true explanation of the Philebus and 
Sophist, as I have elsewhere shown, is that Plato is determined 
to place logic on a sure basis as independently of metaphysic as 
may be. The doctrine of ideas is " hard to accept and hard to 
reject " (Republic, 532D), and it will require a wondrous man, 
wide experience, and great cleverness (Parmen. 129DE, 133BC) 
to reconcile their absolute unity and transcendental reality with 
their complex involutions in finite knowledge (Parmen. 133), in 
the undefined world of changing phenomena (Philebus, 15B), and 
with one another (Republic, 476A). But since the rejection of 
ideas (Parmen. 135BC), or the treatment of them as incommuni- 
cable entities (Sophist, 259E), makes dialectic and even rational 
language impossible, we will, though we may not wholly solve the 
problem of being and non-being (Sophist, 251A, 251D), arrange 
our own use of language with regard to them as becomingly as 
possible (Sophist, 254C) ; and, if we cannot show definitely that 
such transcendental monads exist (Philebus, 15AB) and how they 

only that Socrates, by whatsoever method he pleases, shall determine the 
original controversy (ig-20). Socrates does not abandon the method of classi- 
fication here suggested, but returns to it as soon as he has dismissed the 
futile conception of a life of unmixed pleasure or knowledge. The elaborate 
classification of ifiovai and imar^pai that follows is subordinated to the higher 
classification of irkpaq airapov and /ukt6v in order to secure a basis of common 
elements for the final comparison. Such are the perajiaoeis h tu" *t?.r;/3u. 
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are related to each other and to the fleeting things of generation ; 
if we cannot altogether cure this inherent and ageless affection of 
human speech (Philebus, 15D), which is perhaps attributable to 
the " casual and random habit of mind " (Timaeus, 34C) out of 
which we can hardly hope to rouse ourselves in our present 
dream-like existence(Timaeus, 52C), we will at least seek to free 
ourselves of this confusion as far as possible (Philebus, 16BC), and 
to find some better method to guide our definite discussions than 
this metaphysical eristic about the one and the many and the 
puzzles of irapova-la (Euthydemus, 301 A), 1 which is always per- 
fectly possible (Sophist, 259C) and perfectly futile. And this 
better method, the gift of the gods to man (Phileb. 16C), is 
always to look for an ideal unit in every multiplicity of perception, 
for we shall find it there if we are really synoptic and know how 
to look at once to the one and to the many ; and when we have 
found it, to analyze and redivide it by the method of the Sophist 
Phaedrus and Philebus in order that we may be able Xeyetv re km 

<ppovcii>. 

This is all definite and consistent enough even for a Plato. And 
it is just what Plato says, with no superadded subtlety of interpre- 
tation. When Mr. Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind go on to 
demand a further absolute metaphysical consistency that shall 
finally do away with all problems, they ask of Plato what no human 
mind has yet achieved. They may find a meaning in their " hypo- 
thetical actualizations " of extra-spatial realities, or in the self- 
evolution of absolute thought under the limitations of space and 
time, but what do they suppose the rest of us can make of 
such formulas for the universe? Plato never attempted a final 
formula, because he felt, with Renan, that " Toute phrase appliquee 
a. un objet infini est un mythe — elle renferme dans des termes 
limites et exclusifs ce qui est illimit6. La tentative d'expliquer 
l'ineffable par des mots est aussi d£sesp6r6e que celle de l'expliquer 
par des r6cits ou des images : la langue condamn^e a cette torture 
proteste, hurle, d6tonne ; chaque phrase implique un hiatus 
immense." 2 And so after bringing his argument to the point of 

proof, as XP*1 <pib-o<ro<peiv Kal aperijs emp.€\elodai (Euthydemus, 275A), 

and after pointing out the true method and discipline of sound 
philosophizing, he always takes refuge amid a cloud of metaphors 

1 The Euthydemus, which is evidently a mature work, will be hard to fit to 
the later theory of ideas. 

2 Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 15, i860. 
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in some beautiful myth of which he can say only deos 8e irov ol8ev, 

et aKrjdfjS ovtra Tuy^d«t (Repub. 5 T 7B). 

To descend to more special criticism : the whole method of 
equating these terms, as if they were concrete substances, with 
other Platonic entities is wrong, because Plato takes great pains to 
make us accept the members of this classification typically as 
abstract general conceptions including the most varied and appa- 
rently disparate phenomena. The aneipov itself is an Ifca (16, 17E) 
or <j)i<7is (18 A, cf. 60A where <pvo-ts is used of to ayadov) which, 
though its very name suggests multiplicity, is to be compre- 
hended as a conceptual unit (23E ; cf. 25A), and the same holds 
of ne'pas and to ptKTov (27D). The principle being radically wrong, 
we need not be surprised that the special equations are hope- 
lessly irreconcilable with Plato's actual words. In the study of 
the Timaeus (J. of Phil. 25, pp. 17, 18) the aimpov is definitely 
equated with the four elements that compose the k6o-/jlos. But in 
20, 275 we find fjdovri and Xwn? not actualized referred to the aneipov. 
It is not easy to believe that Mr. Jackson realized his own meaning 
here. Certainly it is idle to seek a place for aJi-17 rjhovi), or non- 
actualized 1780^, in earth, water, fire, or air, or in any of their 
combinations. Moreover, if Plato intended the Sneipov to be a 
synonym of o%ia composed of the four elements, it is strange that 
he betrays no consciousness of this equivalence in 33D sqq. where 
he treats at large of o-S>pa. The relegation of the ideas to the 
pusTov is still harder to defend. It is not really necessary to 
assign the ideas any definite place in a scheme which, like all 
Plato's classifications, was framed for a particular purpose. But 
that aspect of the ideas which Zeller denotes by the phrase " the 
ideas as forces " is evidently allied to atria, and the ideas as forms 
are as obviously connected with mpas — that whose very nature it 
is to possess and impart measure. Mr. Jackson's argument (20, 
282) that the assigning the ideas to wepas does not remove the 
difficulty of 15B, begs the whole question by assuming that Plato 
or anybody else has ever succeeded in satisfactorily demonstrating 
in language the fixed unities our instinct and our speech require 
amid the flux of experience. The same problem from the sub- 
jective side has baffled all modern philosophers. Kant's " synthetic 
unity of apperception" is mere tautologous verbiage. Mill's 
" permanent possibilities " may supply a principle of unity for 
things e* ns x a 'P et ovras ovop.a(a>v, but the continuity and unity of 
mind in memory Mill himself gave up as inexplicable. Why can- 
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not we believe Plato when he says that the puzzle is an inherent 
limitation of human speech ? Why try to torture his words into a 
supposed metaphysical consistency which after all proves elusive ? 
For Mr. Jackson cannot really suppose that he has explained 
anything by talking of types formed of a nipas and Snfipov outside 
of space and time. Or that if the ideas, as he finally seems to 
hold, are in the mind of God, Plato would have admitted an 
Sneipov there. Or that when we have once escaped the limitations 
of sense and sensuous logic by making the ideas porjpara 0«oO, 
we are bound to suppose the Platonic deity incapable of thinking 
of the good, the beautiful, and other relative terms of which the 
"later theory" does not recognize ideas. Why, Aristotle invented 
the whole theory of vorjo-ts vorjo-ems because, having rejected the 
Platonic postulate, he was unable to account in any other way for 
the conceptual unity of abstract relative terms which he could not 
attach to his first substances. 

Now the theory which is introduced into the dialogue by these 
unwarranted metaphysical assumptions can be maintained only by 
the most forced and artificial methods of interpretation. Briefly 
stated Mr. Jackson's view is that the airupov, by the introduction of 
a iroow or definite quantity, is " actualized "; by the introduction 
of just the right or appropriate troirov, namely the fu'rpiov, we get 
not merely an "actuality" but a "type " to either side of which 
" actualities " may diverge. These types are the later Platonic 
ideas. The hard and fast distinction between pdrpiov and novdv is 
borrowed from the Politicus (283B-287A), where Socrates insists 

upon it for a special purpose (283D, 8fl yap 81) irpbs o vZv anevSoptv), 

namely, in order to discriminate between an argument long as 
compared with some other argument, and an argument long or 
short with reference to its own definite philosophic object. The 
distinction is needed in all the arts, says Socrates, for all assume a 
quantitative standard of right and wrong, and measure quantities 
generally, not merely against one another, but in relation to this 
absolute standard. 1 

1 Mr. Jackson's note on this passage contains one or two singular statements. 
rrjv Tf/s yevicreus avaynalav ovalav (283D) he translates " the bare existence of 
becoming." A comparison of 284C, Trptif rijv tov fisTplov ysveoiv, and of Cratylus 
432 A, 60a Ik tivos apifffiov avaymlov elvai rj pi/ elvai, shows that the phrase means 
something like: With reference to the essential law of (their) generation, 
production. The suggestion that Aristotle's Myoi en rav emori/pav is an 
allusion to this passage of the Politicus is sufficiently disposed of by a refer- 
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In a general way this distinction represents the Platonic conno- 
tations of /itrpwv, which is a higher word than noo-ov. In the 
Philebus, however, the distinction is not needed, and the two 
words, with many others, are used as loose synonyms throughout 
the dialogue. 

Mr. Jackson, however, insisting on the distinction, and using the 
iroaov for "actualization " and the pirpiov for the formation of his 
type ideas, is led to treat aneipa everywhere as not actualized. 
He sees all things triple : first not actualized, then actualized by 
a noaav, lastly typified by a pirpiov. Thus Otppov km \j/vxp6v, awcipa 
ovra are temperature not actualized, whatever that may mean. 
The introduction of a iroaov gives an actual temperature, and the 
right ivoo-ov produces &pa, etc. How &pa and the idea are related 
we are not informed. 1 Applied to the chief topics of the dialogue, 
rjSovfj and emo-Tri/ir), this conception leads to positive error. I have 
already referred to the attempted distinction between ijSom} actualized 
and not actualized. In 275 n. this distinction is employed to 
explain the contradiction that Jowett and Grote find between 27E, 
" where r/doptj is assigned to anetpov," and 31C, where it belongs to 
piKTov. The contradiction exists only in the English translation. 
No scholar who really follows the Greek can miss the difference 
between assigning ijoWi; to its class in the classification (e I s to 
awclpov yevos — ndevai, 25A) and describing the place or seat in which 
it and \int) and voZs occur and by what affection they are generated 
(31B). But apart from this the distinction is naught. Mr. Jack- 
son unfortunately omits one little word when he quotes and con- 
strues. Plato says nothing about a contrast between an avrfi fjSovjj 
and some other kind of rjSovij. He says 15801/17 8e "metpos t e airq K a\ 
rod prjT€ apxrjv — prjre TeXor — ex 0VT0S ye'vovs ; and this is not a real anti- 
thesis between an absolute and an actualized fjSomj, but only the 
rhetorical antithesis of a well balanced Greek sentence between 
rjSovrj herself and the class to which r)8ovrj belongs. Mr. Jackson's 
further assertion that actualized pleasures, good or bad, are unhesi- 
tatingly assigned to the pi<r6v (20, 277) is, of course, equally 

ence to Zeller, Phil, der Griech. 1875, II 1, p. 547, where the correct explana- 
tion is given, or to Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1078b 12 , cited by Mr. Jackson him- 
self, J. of Phil. 26, 266. 

1 In 26, 243 n. Mr. Jackson discovers that " the instances of (uktov alleged at 
25E ff. and 31C vyieia apa ya^vrj apjiovia are neither ideas nor things, but 
states or conditions of things." This oversight, however, does not shake his 
confidence in the theory. 
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unwarranted. 1 Plato feels about the pleasures of appetite as 
Schopenhauer about the will to live — they are essentially insatiate. 
They recognize no Kmits, submitting all things to desire. The 
reader with a sense for the subtleties of Plato's style is constantly re- 
minded of this. He repeatedly applies the epithet o-<pohpordras (45 A, 
63D) to such pleasures. Now he tells us (24C) on ko.1 to o-cpoSpa tovto . . 
Kal to ye t]pep.a (cf. 47 A) — 07rou evrjrov ovk idrov elvai itoohv eKaarov, etc. 

(cf. 45DE). In like manner Mr. Jackson allows himself to speak 
(20, 281) of an e'mo-TijpT) aireipos olo-a which united with perpiov pro- 
duces imo-Trfp.71 " properly constituted." But neither in the Philebus 
nor in Ast's Lexicon have I succeeded in finding a passage where 
Plato applies the epithet aweipos to eino-Trjpjj. It certainly is not a 
Platonic way of speaking. In 28A sqq. ewiorfipr) is definitely 
assigned to the class of alria. Will Mr. Jackson maintain that 
there are three kinds of eVio-riJ/i)? in the field? 

Lastly, if the Philebus is intended to expound a doctrine of 
ideas of natural kinds not including relative ethical conceptions, is 
it not strange that we meet at the beginning (15 A) the to koXov h 
Kal to dyadbv h of the Republic, and that near the end (62A) the 

philosopher who has knowledge of to /UTj-re yi.yvop.eva prjTe diroWipeva, 
etc., is characterized as a (ppovmv tivQpamos airjjs irepl BtKaioo-vvrjs, ti 

?oti ? And if the ideas are explained as piKrd in this dialogue, is 

not the description of them as to. del Kara rd alrd ixravrais dpiKTO- 

rara exovra (59C) singularly infelicitous for a Plato? 

It is to the Parmenides that Mr. Jackson first turns for confir- 
mation of the type ideas he has discovered in the Philebus. The 
Parmenides is in reality a powerful statement of the seemingly 
unanswerable objections to the theory of ideas with which, in spite 
of Mr. Jackson, the Socrates of the Republic is already familiar, 2 
followed by a demonstration by the ex necessitate method of 
the Sophist of the indispensableness for human speech of some 
assumption of ideas. In the Sophist the practical inference is 
drawn ; in the Philebus it is assumed ; in the Parmenides it has 

1 Cf. 52C, where it is explicitly said of atyoo'pai J/doval: tov airdptyv re ineivov 
. . . Tzpocddfiev avraig elvac yevovs. For ykvo$ of v6v% cf. 28A elg rl, for its 
locus cf. 30D and (?) 59D. 

2 In J. of Ph. 20, p, 256 n. Mr. Jackson concurs with Zeller and Bonitz in 
holding " that when Plato stated the Tpirog avdpuwog in the Parmenides he must 
have been convinced that he could meet it triumphantly." But the rpl-oc, 
av6poTros occurs in the Republic 597C ; and the noivuvia of the ideas with one 
another is also distinctly asserted 476. 
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been left to the acumen of the reader, with what results we know 
only too well. But Mr. Jackson finds a very different doctrine in 
the Parmenides. To him it seems that Parmenides' destructive 
criticism of the ideas is applicable only to the ideas of the Republic 
and Phaedo which include relative terms and all other abstractions. 
Socrates' suggestion that the ideas are napabelypara is to him the 
introduction of the later Platonic doctrine, although the language 
of pattern, copy, and artist looking off to his model is familiar 
throughout the Republic. And, introducing a distinction not 
borne out by the text, between nad' avrh dSi] and et'fii? not koB' alra, 
he argues that Parmenides' objections apply only to the latter and 
leave the former, the new paradeigmatic eifii;, untouched. 

There is no space to follow his elaborate analysis in detail, but 
his two main propositions can, I think, be shown to rest upon 
misconceptions. He interprets 129DE as a denial by Socrates, 
who is still in the stage of the Republic, of the possibility of a 
combination and disintegration among the ideas in themselves 
apart from things (22, p. 288), and so when afterwards Parmenides 1 
(with obvious reference to this passage, I may remark) brings 
about such combinations, Mr. Jackson regards this as a tacit aban- 
donment of the earlier view held by Socrates at the start. Now, 
the fact is that Socrates, who already in the Republic is aware 
that the transcendental reality of the ideas is a hard saying, and 
that their real unity is confused for us rrj aWrfKav Koivavia, does not 
here assert, as Mr. Jackson says, that he cannot conceive of such 
a Kowmvia, but only that he should vastly admire the man who 
could exhibit to him this interminglement among the ideas in 
themselves as " manfully " as Zeno shows it in concrete things. 2 
Parmenides approves of Socrates' transference of the problem of 
h kcu TroWd to the region of ideas, and in the sequel shows himself 
the man required. It is idle to object that the ultimate difficulty 
is not solved. It is solved here as much as it is in the Philebus 
or in the Sophist, by mere assumption of the necessary postulates 
of logic. It is an ayrjpav vaBos tSsv \iyav iv rjfuv, and we are brought 
no nearer a satisfactory explanation by the art of Hegel or Mill 

Kai raora ovTaxri 8avp.a<TTrjs ov<rrjs els anpifieiav Xoyav (Euthyd. 288A). 

Mr. Jackson paraphrases Parmen. 129DE (J. of Phil. 22, 288. The 
italics are mine) : " But / do not see, I grant, how any one who 
attributes- a separate independent existence to <?i§r\ such as likeness, 

1 143A. 

2 Cf. Parmen. 129E, 133B, with Phileb. 15B and Charmides 169A. 
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unlikeness, multitude, unity, rest, motion, etc., can suppose these 
€1817 to be capable of combination and disintegration." And in 
28, 217, referring to this passage, he speaks of "the very warmth 
of Socrates' denial of the intercommunion of etfiij " as indicating 
" on Plato's part a consciousness that in this respect, as well as in 
others, the earlier system stood in need of revision." Now, the 
correct translation of the sentence in question runs somewhat as 
follows: " But if a man, as I was just now saying, will first distin- 
guish and separate the ideas by themselves, as for example, likeness, 
and unlikeness, and multitude, and the one, and rest, and motion, 
and all such things, and then shall show them capable of being inter- 
mingled and disjoined in themselves (cf. rjj dXkrj \a>v Ko<.va>i>la. Repub. 
476), why, I should 'admire to see it' (ayaiprjv) amazingly, O 
Zeno." The reader may judge for himself the value of a theory 
supported by paraphrases like the one cited above. 

One of the differences between my version and the paraphrase 
brings me to my second point — Mr. Jackson's habit of employing 
the phrase aira <aB' aita tZ8r) as a technical term to denote a dis- 
tinctive class of ei8i; first discriminated in the Parmenides for the 
sake of the later theory. In the passage before us he speaks of 
" any one who attributes a separate independent existence to ctfirj, 
such as," etc. That is to say, he simply ignores the article i-d as 
he consistently ignores elsewhere the tI, the arra, the forms of «>i, 
or the \eye<r8ai, with which the phrase aira kojB' aira et&r) is almost 
uniformly accompanied in Plato. But as we saw in the case of 
aweipos fjSovtj avrrj re teal, etc., it will not do to omit little words in 
construing Greek. 

This theory of a distinctive class of ko.6' avra cJSij is applied (p. 
293) to Parmenides' argument that in the case of relative terms 
the ideal relatives will correlate with each other only and not with 
the things of this world, and so the ideas will be unknowable to 
man, and, worse yet, concretes will not be cognizable by God 
(Parmen. 133C sqq.). Now it is to be observed that Plato 
describes relative and non-relative terms here not by the words 

Kad' avra and pt) tat)' avra, but by the words irpos dXXijXoV elmv at clcriv 

and similar expressions (cf. also Charmides, 168-9). Mr. Jackson 
seems unconsciously to have transferred to this passage the phrase 

OI the Sophist (255C), twv ovtohv rd fxsv avra Kad' avTa, rd 8c rpbs 

SKXr/Xa act Xeyeo-dai. He thus confounds, by means of the 
ambiguity of the expression aird K a0' aM (which in the Sophist 
is cured by Mycvdai) the familiar Platonic distinction between 
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relative and non-relative terms, with his own new distinction 
between aim ko0' avra cidy and u8rj which are supposed to be not 
aira Kaff avra. And throughout the remaining papers he habitually 
employs the phrase in this unwarranted technical sense. Now 
Parmenides' final admission of the indispensability of ideas for 
dialectic (135BC) does not, as Mr. Jackson repeatedly asserts, 
leave us free to suppose that the ideas required to make knowledge 
possible may be only this assumed class of avra koO' avra c?8t). On 
the contrary, Parmenides explicitly says : oiiSe Snoi rpfya t^v Bidvomv 

e£ei pr/ iiav tdeav T a> v o v r a> v iicdcrTov rr/v avrr)v del etvai. Compare 

the entire passage with Sophistes, 255C, which proves, if proof is 
needed, that rd Svra include all terms both relative and non-rela- 
tive. Will anybody seriously maintain that the aawpara KdAA«n-a 
ovto. km piyiora of the " late " Politicus (286-7) which have no 
visible representative embodiment in the world of sense and must 
be grasped \6ya>, are not our old friends the Platonic ideas of the 
Republic and Phaedo ? that they are not identical with rois 

\oytcrp<f \apftavop£pois (Parmen. I30A), With eKeiva a /xdXiord ns av 

\6ya> \d801 k<u ei8t] hv rjyijo-aiTo chm (Parmen. 135E), and that they do 
not at all periods of Platonism include those ideas of the good and 
the fair which were always for Plato the most important ovra which 
\6yos was concerned to investigate ? 

Parmenides' argument that ideal relatives will correlate only 
with ideals will not bear the weight Mr. Jackson lays upon it. It 
is merely the casual employment of a familiar Platonic distinction 
in order to add one more to the numerous difficulties accumulated 
against the doctrine of ideas. Everything is against our taking it 
as the new discovery by Plato of a fundamental objection necessi- 
tating a revision of his theory. The distinction, clearly stated in 
the Symposium and Charmides (Symp. 199D, Charm. 168B), and 
recurred to in the Sophist, is so familiar to the Socrates of the 
Republic that he is aware of refinements in it which the Socrates 
of the Gorgias, intentionally of course, ignores. 1 He knows that 
unqualified relatives correlate only with unqualified relatives, and 
qualified with qualified. 2 Hence there is no ground for surprise 
that the Socrates of the Parmenides readily admits that Beta or 

1 Gorgias, 460BC. 

8 Republic, 438. The Philebus, as we have seen, passes by the puzzles of 
the Parmenides as atpddpa Tolg Myoig euTr66m. Hence it assumes (62A) the 
coexistence in one mind of knowledge of avri) dinaiocvvrj and human justice, of 
the Beta and avBpairivrj a<j>a'ipa. 
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ideal SecnroTeia will correlate only with dda SovXoo-Cvr]. The admis- 
sion is only a specific application of the general rule formulated 
with almost pedantic distinctness in the Republic. Moreover, 
the weightier argument from eiturnna) that follows, applies to any 
form of the theory of ideas. 'En-ion;/*?), if a relative term, is one 
of those awkward relatives, so troublesome to Aristotle, that 
abolish the distinction by making all things relative. If Beta im- 
vTrjfir) relates only to the patterns laid up in heaven, and human 
knowledge only to the shadowy likenesses of the cave, our 
knowledge is equally confined to the shadows, the likenesses, or 
the copies, however we may limit or enlarge the class of those 
shadows to which we allow truly existent divine exemplars. But 
I am weary of this mechanical treatment of Plato's language. It 
is not true that Plato would have felt bound to revise a theory of 

ideas that made plausible 6 ayvaxrra avayitafav avra eivai. 1 On the 

contrary, he everywhere declares that in this dream-like life we see 
as through a glass darkly, that vois is not to be seen by mortal 
eyes (Laws, 897 E>), and that the truth which is our desire will be 
attained only in that after existence for which the philosophic life 
is the best preparation. Plato's antipathy is not to this high poetic 
scepticism that denies to mortal faculties adequate cognizance of 
the divine ; it is to the eristic scepticism engendered of much logo- 
machy, that concludes that there is nothing sound or true in any 
human \6yos (Phaedo, 90C), that denies the reality of ideas and of 
ideals in any sense, and as a practical consequence refuses to admit 
the validity of abstract terms and definitions iv mis nap ri/uv \6you. 

Plato's concern with these puzzling objections to his theory is 
not that they remove the ideas to a transcendental world beyond 
our ken (he has the winged car that will transport him thither 
when the mood is on him), but that the man whose mind habitually 

dwells upon SUCh cavils w 8e n opietrai e?8os has itcaorov, and this 

practical difficulty he evades by stopping the mouths of opponents 
with their own hypotheses (Theaetetus, 183B), and by bidding 
friends accept the gift of the gods to man, and to look in all 
things for the ideal unity that they will be sure to find if they look 
aright. 

And now, before examining Mr. Jackson's discovery in the 
second part of the Parmenides of the revised theory of ideas he 
thinks necessitated by the first part, let me reassure the experienced 

1 Parmen. 133C. I am inclined to read akXh iuBav6q in spite of Svaavatrsiorov, 
1 35 A. The sense is not altered. 
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reader, who is probably preparing to skip, by protesting that my 
discussion of this vexatious theme, whatever its other faults, shall 
not be unintelligible nor mystic. And indeed the second part of 
the Parmenides, though dry, is not really difficult to any one who 
will follow the Greek text in its plain and obvious meaning. The 
ambiguity of the copula and similar logical catches furnished a 
feast for the tymadiis of Plato's time, as of our own. Aristotle 
to the end of his career paused to quibble over them whenever 
they came in his way. In the Sophist Plato solved the problem 
and gave an explanation of the nature of predication which, 
making allowances for the difference of Greek and English idiom, 
is substantially the same as that given in Mill's Logic. In the 
Parmenides he offers an elaborate systematic deduction of all the 
perplexing antinomies derivable from the ambiguity of the sub- 
stantive verb; in the Euthydemus a brilliant dramatic caricature 
of their first effect on the nimble and super-subtle Athenian intel- 
lect. In the other dialogues he as a rule dismisses them with 
scornful allusion, thereby saving space for more profitable matters. 
That such discussions seemed weightier to Plato than they do 
to a disciple of Mill I would not deny. Their novelty and the 
peculiar idiom of the Greek language in negative predication 
would in themselves suffice to this result, and besides, Plato was 
determined to preserve the dignified associations of Being and its 
paronyms for the abstract studies he delighted to honor, and for 
his favorite contrast between the philosopher who dwells in the 
pure light of the real and the sophist who haunts the shadowy 
region of illusion. But it is perfectly idle to deny that the Par- 
menides, as Grote has clearly shown, is in the main an intentional 
and systematic illustration of the ambiguity of the copula. In the 

PhaedrUS, 26lD, Socrates Says: w olv 'EAeanicop IlakaprjSrjp \tyovra 
ovk 'iaixev rexyn Sxtti (palvecrdai rois aKovov<n ra aira ofioia Kai avopoia Kai 
iv Kai noWd, pivovrd re av Kai (pepo/ieva ; In the TimaeUS, 38A-B, after 

commenting on the ambiguities of ehai, Plato adds : fav oiSev aKptfih 

Xe-yo/iev. irtpi pev ovv tovtow tux "" °^ K e "v Kaipbs Trpeirmv iv tu> napovri 

SiaKpifioKoyeZodai. Now, in the Parmenides the veteran SmK/n/3oXo- 
yelrai about this very theme. For it is useless to assert that the 
one is the basis of the Parmenidean antinomies, when Parmenides 
himself tells us that he is to illustrate a general method of infer- 
ence from the alternative hypotheses of an thai and a m elvat, and 
the " one " is merely taken up as a convenient theme for the prac- 
tice of the method— every argument really turning upon the 
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ambiguity of the copula. The argument is, moreover, conducted 
nxyij in the true Platonic sense of the word : Phaedrus, 263D-E : 

dp^opevos . . . TjvdyKaaev rjfias virokafteiv rbv Epayra e v n T S>v o v T a> p 

avTos <? PovXrjdt). So throughout the discourse Parmenides is 
careful at the beginning of each subdivision to emphasize the par- 
ticular meaning of eon, absolute or relative, required for the infer- 
ences he is about to make (cf. especially 160B and 163C). And 
&<nrep of tcXtoi crocpiarai he pitches upon a youthful interlocutor who 
will not spoil the sport by suggesting distinctions and qualifications 
like the irapatpQiypaTa with which Socrates annoyed the sophists of 

the EuthydemUS ; cf. I37B, t'is oZv ', tliretv, fioi aTtoKpiveirai ; rj 6 V€0>- 
Taros ; f/KKTra yap av irokvTrpaypovoi (cf Euthyd. 295—6). 

Mr. Jackson, however, ignores the ambiguity of the copula, 
ignores the avowed purpose of bringing out contradictory con- 
clusions, and treats the 8 (9) 1 hypotheses of the dialogue as 
discussions of so many theories of the nature of ev and aXXa. 
Among the rejected theories he discerns Eleaticism in various 
forms and the "earlier theory of ideas," and he also, it need 
hardly be added, discovers elsewhere his own theory of the ideas 
as iukto. formed of a irepas and aneipov. This later Platonic theory 
of ideas he finds in hypotheses II and III (IV), which I can most 
briefly characterize by saying that they contain exactly the 
doctrine of relative oV and ^17 6V worked out in the Sophist. The 
relation to the Sophist is not discussed in Mr. Jackson's paper on 
the Parmenides. It was fully brought out in my dissertation on 
the Platonic Ideas (1884), and is treated at length in Mr. Jackson's 
paper on the Sophist (1885). Now, since arguments II and III 
(IV) contain exactly the conclusions of the Sophist, Mr. Jackson 
is obviously right in claiming that in a certain sense they repre- 
sent the acceptable results of the Parmenides, namely, just so far 
as the conclusions of the Sophist can be taken for final Platonic 
doctrine. But, as I have elsewhere shown, though the doctrine of 
the Sophist is Plato's practical postulate, which he is ready to 
maintain in behalf of human logic against all absolute philoso- 
phies of rest or motion, flux or incommunicable ideas, there are 
indications within the dialogue itself that the doctrine though 
necessary is not quite satisfactory to Plato's feelings. It is the 
result of that everlasting affection of human speech of which he 
complains in the Philebus. Both absolute being and absolute non- 

J Cf. my paper, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p. 41, where, however, the 
numbers are misprinted with reference to the two meanings of elvai. 
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being are wholly unmanageable iv rois nap rjpXv \6yois. We are 
obliged to content ourselves with a formula of relative being and 
non-being — the formula of Sophistes 256-57, and of Parmenides 

I42-59- 

Well, Plato is quite willing to bid farewell to absolute non-being 
(Sophist, 258E). But absolute being, though equally inexpressible 
in terms of human logic, is required by his feelings. This Mr. 
Jackson overlooks. But we shall never understand Plato so long 
as we overlook these things. The absolute hypotheses of the 
Parmenides (like the corresponding sections of the Theaetetus and 
Sophist), 1 are undoubtedly negative criticisms of absolute philoso- 
phies intended to prepare the way for the sounder practical logic 
of the 2d and 4th sections. 

But they are something more than this, as the Neoplatonists 
rightly felt. They are (the affirmative hypotheses, not the nega- 
tive ones) Plato's half mystical reaffirmation of that absolute 
transcendental being which he could not abandon as poetry though 
he bent all his energies to the task of banishing it from the logic 
of predication. To convince ourselves of this we need only com- 
pare the predicates of the true and sleepless Being in the Timaeus 
with the predicates of the absolute and incognizable One in the 
Parmenides (cf. Timaeus 38A and 52B with Parmen. 141E). 

But when Mr. Jackson goes on to extract from II and III (IV) 
the doctrine of the ideas as pmrd, I must dissent altogether, and 
can only point out that the gist of his argument (22, 317-18) 
depends on two or three assumptions not justified by the text. 
" We find," he says (the italics are mine), " in II that when iroXXd 
mediate between I v and airtipov, both predication and knowledge 
become possible. How then do these iroXXd or kinds which in 
II and III make knowledge possible differ from the oyxoi or tik^ 
of VII, which do not ? They differ in that the former are, the 
latter are not, determinate." Now there is, I will venture to say, 
not a word in the Parmenides about iroWd mediating between iv 
and arrfipa — not a word to justify the question-begging phrase 
"noWd or kinds." Throughout the passages referred to n-oXXd 
is used not in antithesis to but as a loose synonym of aireipa. 

Mr. Jackson says (22, 327), "as in the Philebus so in the Par- 
menides, it is the recognition of 7roXXd mediating between iv kc\ 
airupa which makes knowledge possible." But as a matter of fact 

1 Cf. my Dissertation, pp. 46-7, and Mr. Jackson in J. of Phil. 28, p. 189 and 
p. 220. 
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even in the Philebus woXXa is rather a synonym of anupa, and 
apidfios and n-oo-a are the words employed by Plato to indicate the 
middle terms the recognition of which distinguishes dialectic from 
eristic. 

The difference between the jtXij&j of VII and the woWd of II is 
that the /wj Jvat of iv in VII is taken absolutely (163C, to /u) e<m 

Xtyo/ievov airKSis crrjpaivd. on oihapMS oufia/iij ianv) SO that no principle 

of unity can be introduced into the multitude, while non-existence 
in II is interpreted relatively after the manner of the Sophist, 
and is found to admit a nias ehai of iv, and consequently the intro- 
duction of a unity into the many. 

The technical meaning assigned to noWa here is wholly unwar- 
ranted, then, and the entire theory based thereon falls to the 
ground. Of a piece with this is the interpretation of V that fol- 
lows. " Here," says Mr. Jackson, " a pfi ov iv is found to partake 
of jroXXd . . . and to be capable of being known." This is a mis- 
understanding of the Greek. In 160E-161A Plato says : tlvu /uv 

hr\ T« iv\ ov% olov T6 f'lirep ye firj iari, pm)(eiv dc ffoWwv oi8ev K(o\va. Mr. 

Jackson, ignoring the real antithesis between ehai and /^rc^eiv, 
evidently translates, misplacing the emphasis: "but nothing 
hinders its partaking ofn-oXXa," understanding woXXa in the quasi- 
technical sense in which it is opposed to iv. But the correct trans- 
lation is : " Now the one cannot have being if it is not, but nothing- 
hinders its partaking of any number of things (predicates)." This 
may seem a trifling distinction, but Mr. Jackson bases a meta- 
physical theory upon it, and if the meaning I confidently assert 
the sentence must bear to a Greek ear requires further confirma- 
tion we have it five lines below : ko.\ tov <fWi/ov k« a X X <» y no\\S>v 

dvajKr] avTco fiertivai, 1 

As for the passage 158D, it undoubtedly states that SXKa become 
grouped as delimited unities by communion with iv which intro- 
duces nepas ; but it does not state that the Platonic idea is itself a 
type composed of a wipas and an Smeipov, which is what the theory 
requires. On the contrary, the iv which introduces nepas (if we 
must employ these equations) is itself the ideal unity, the unity 
pias nvbs Ideas Kai ivos twos (157D), the unity which we are bidden 
to search for, in the Philebus. This unity, when detected by the 

1 Mr. Jackson's retraction of his error (J. of P. 28, 220) is not quite clear, 
but does not, I think, meet my objection. I will add that the fiij ov iv 
"becomes the subject of predication" simply because otherwise ovil <pB(:yytG- 
8ai del ovSiv — the ex necessitate argument of the Sophist (239B). 
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synoptic glance of the philosopher and disengaged from the 
confused multiplicity of things by human logic, is indeed pre- 
sented to US as an f'£ eKtivav ev ti yeyovos eiSor ideal* filav avro avrov e^oi* 

eTepov 8c T&v oroix «'<■»* (Theaetet. 203E). But there is nothing in 
the Parmenides nor anywhere else in Plato to indicate that its 
transcendental unity outside of the limitations of our dream world 
admits of any resolution or analysis whatever, and the Timaeus 
asserts the contrary. 

From the Parmenides Mr. Jackson proceeds to the Timaeus in 
order to confirm by an examination of Plato's great scientific 
masterpiece his proposition that " whereas in the period of the 
Republic and Phaedo it was proposed to pass through ontology 
to the sciences, in the period of the Parmenides and the Philebus 
it is proposed to pass through the sciences to ontology." And 
here Mr. Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind are on common ground, 
so that we can study their theories together. The Timaeus seems 
at first to fit very nicely into the doctrine of the paradeigmatic 
idea. The material universe on the Platonic hypothesis is to be 
a living intelligent being — the visible finite copy of an invisible 
eternal model. Naturally enough then, as Plato is not treating of 
ethics, the good, the true, and the beautiful here, we find in the 
Timaeus ideas only of the natural classes of things needed for the 
construction of the universe, just as in the Phaedo the special form 
of argument employed brings before us only ideas of abstractions. 

The idea of animal generally with an Aristophanic vividness of 
personifying imagination quite incomprehensible to the tribe of 
commentators who try to interpret some deeper meaning into the 
avTo-£<?ov, is taken for the original of the universe, and ideas of fire 
and of other elementary substances are suggested. If our authors, 
then, had merely pointed out that in the Timaeus ideas of rela- 
tions, etc., do not occur, they would seemingly have scored a point 
for their theory, and we could meet them only by urging that in 
all Platonic dialogues, only those ideas which are needed occur. 
But by attempting to find a consistent scheme of Hegelian idealism 
in the Timaeus, and to explain away in the "later" dialogues all 
forms of ideas not found there, they have exposed themselves to 
a very different sort of criticism. The Demiurgus they pronounce 
a myth. They really intend to identify him with the pantheistic 
Soul of the Universe. But Mr. Jackson in one place calls him a 
mythical duplicate of t<At6v (J. of Phil. 25, 34), and Mr. Archer- 
Hind more subtly says that he is identical with the avTo-ayadov and 
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with one element of the soul of the universe — the simple unity of 
thought conceived as still undifferentiated (Introduction, p. 43), 
and erroneously adds that his function is precisely that of vovs 
fiamXeis in the Philebus. 1 The Demiurgus himself being mythi- 
cal, his creation of the universe in time is merely symbolical of 
"his self-evolution or differentiation into finite intelligences 
subject through their limitations to the conditions of space and 
time." 

The formation of the body of the universe gives Mr. Jackson 
no trouble. The four elements of the Timaeus are readily equated 
with the indeterminate qualities of the Philebus (J. of P. 25, 18. 
The reader will note the question-begging form of expression). 
" It can hardly be by a chance coincidence that in both dialogues 
the materials out of which o-Sjua is constructed are fire, air, water, 
and earth." We certainly, after Empedocles, need neither coin- 
cidence nor miracle to explain a commonplace of Greek thought. 
Of what else was o-apa to be composed in the fourth century B. C. ? 
Of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ? All this, of course, brings us 
round again to the paradeigmatic ideas. "Certain quantities 
acting as forms " develop out of those " indeterminate qualities," 
" organisms more or less perfect according as those quantities more 
or less closely approximate to certain standards." This we are to 
accept as Plato's real conception of that eternal, changeless and 
sleepless being of which he speaks in such high poetic strain in 
this very dialogue. Of course, if these combinations are to be 
taken seriously, it is not the four elements after creation that cor- 
respond to the attupov, but those elements as they were when God 
was absent from them in that pre-cosmic chaos of Hesiod and the 
pre-Socratics on which Plato's imagination was certainly dwelling 
in spite of our authors (cf. «'s A... annpov ovra toW, Polit. 274D, 
with Tim. 53B). But we are not concerned to rectify details here, for, 
ingeniously as all has been combined hitherto, the chief and fatal 
objection has only been postponed. Is the idea " in fact no more 
than a perfect particular? " inquires Mr. Jackson (25, 19). Truly 
a question to be asked. 

The idea and particular differ as ov and y iyv6/ievoi>, says Mr. Jack- 
son. This sounds Platonic and suggests the real answer to all 
these problems. Only it is an answer that renders this elaborate 
theory quite superfluous. For the distinction between 8* and 

1 If we must " equate," the Demiurgus answers to alria, etc., cf. my Disser- 
tation, p. 54. 
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yiyvoixevov is (1) primarily a distinction in Greek predication 1 which 
the metaphysical method ignores. (2) It is a distinction between 
the world of matter and the world of thought on which Plato 
insists (Timaeus, 27D, 28A), but which the metaphysical method 
eliminates. 2 (3) It is a logical and rhetorical distinction which 
Plato, with more or less consciousness of the fallacy, employs to 
exalt the abstraction which always is the same (predicates), above 
the material object which now is and now is not the same (predi- 
cate). (4) It is a distinction between vooipeva and <f>aiv6fiwa, on 
which Plato dwells for ethical and emotional reasons, but which 
he always expounds mythically and never metaphysically. But 
our authors having decided once for all to give, not an historical 
and psychological interpretation of Plato's writings, but a dialecti- 
cally consistent statement of his supposed metaphysics, cannot 
thus take refuge in distinctions which their analysis abolishes. 
In order to elude the difficulties which beset the relation of the 
idea to the particular (difficulties fully recognized by Plato in the 
" earlier " dialogues, and evaded by the deus ex mackina of myth), 
they have forced upon the Platonic texts an elaborate artificial 
theory of reconstructed ideas. And when this theory in its final 
statement is met by the same objections, they innocently ask (25, 
20) : " Whither, then, shall we turn ? " Their answer is " that if 
we cannot express ovra in terms of •yryvd^era, we must express 
yLyvofiera in terms of oi/to." It would have been simpler to adopt 
this heroic method at the start before running the theory into 
a cul-de-sac. By " expressing yiyvopeva in terms of Svra," Mr. 
Jackson means interpreting into the world-soul of the Timaeus a 
doctrine of neo- Hegelian idealism. Historically and psycho- 
logically interpreted, the world-soul presents no difficulties to one 
who is familiar with the methods of the Greek imagination. Plato's 
object is to present an impressive poetical picture of creation in 
language that shall imply the pre-eminence of mind over matter on 
which he insists throughout the tenth book of the Laws as indis- 
pensable to morality. The exigencies of human speech and the 
definiteness of the clear Greek imagination make him occasionally 
speak eUrj and imply the priority offeree and matter in some form. 
But priority and seniority, and even precedence in a sentence, are 

1 Cf. Euthyphron, 10BC. 

2 Cf. Archer-Hind on Tim. 34A : "In the Timaeus, on the contrary, 
where the entire universe is the self-evolution of vovq , the distinction between 
spirit and matter is finally eliminated." 
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honors which Plato is loath to bestow upon base matter. If for 
the sake of making my meaning clear I may so far violate to 
a-epivov, his feeling, on an infinitely higher plane, is analogous to 
that of the worthy Dogberry : " Write down that they hope they 
serve God : and write God first ; for God defend but God should 
go before such villains ! " This, and this only, is his meaning 
when he says in 34B that ^vxn is prior in creation to o-apa, and Mr. 
Jackson's rigid metaphysical inference that from this passage " it 
is reasonable to suppose that Plato regarded ' things ' not as sepa- 
rate entities external to the mind but as sensations existing within 
it," is utterly fantastic. So again, when, after describing the cogni- 
tions of the world-soul by means of the figures of the circles of 
the same and the other in 37A-C, he defiantly adds : roira 8« h & 

tS>v ovTtov iyyiyvtoBov, av nore ns airb aWo TrXrjv tyvxrjv enrrj rrav paWov rj 

raXrjBk ZpeX, Plato is thinking of the materialists of the tenth book 
of the Laws who deny that these ordered movements imply an 
indwelling soul, and instead of reading in this " a declaration that, 
whereas subject and object are identical, object is to be merged in 
subject, not subject in object," Mr. Jackson would have done far 
better to compare the analogous passage, Leges, 896C-D, where, 
in the same defiant way, the Athenian stranger having established 
the priority of soul as a principle of motion, smuggles in with his 
dpxn whereas not merely cognitions and opinions, but also rponoi St 

Kal fjdrj Kal /3ouXi/(T«f. 

Again, when the Demiurgus creates the soul out of rairov ddrepov 
and ovaia, the same metaphysical perversity leads Mr. Archer- 
Hind to inquire into the inherent nature of the same, the other, 
and essence. One might as well analyze the personality of AmWayrf 
in Aristophanes, or of the daughter of tardy-witted After-thought 
in Pindar. Plato is writing a natural history of creation that shall 
maintain the principle of rex^i against the materialistic principles 
of rvxri and unintelligent (pins, which he combats in the Laws 

(888—889). Qr/Ta Ta pev (f>v<r(i \fyopeva noieiadai Bela ri\vrj (Sophist, 

265E) may serve as the text for the entire Timaeus. It is per- 
fectly arbitrary to say that the Demiurgus is the rairov or the idea 
of good, or undifferentiated thought, or any other metaphysical 
principle or abstraction. He is like the demiurgus or artisan of 
words in the Cratylus (389A), a simple personification of the 
favorite Platonic idea of artistic design as opposed to vopos, con- 
vention ; rixi, chance ; and cpio-is, unintelligent, blind nature. A 
divine art (6eia rexvt}) necessarily (by avdyKq XoyoypaabiKrj, Phaedr.) 
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implies a divine artisan, a folos rex"'™;?, the Demiurgus. It is 
necessary that man should understand k<xt e'iSi] \ey6fievov. Hence 
in the Phaedrus the soul of man is taken up in a winged car and 
shown the ideas iv t£ mrp-a Toira. It is necessary that the soul 
should recognize everywhere in the mutual involutions of the 
ideas and in the fleeting phenomena of sense, the same, the other, 
and essence, those three luyurm yivr\ of the elaborate logical theory 
finally worked out in the Sophist, but everywhere present to Plato's 
thought. Hence, on the Greek principle that like is known by 
like, Plato makes real substances out of these three abstractions, 
and puts them as plastic material into the hands of the Demiurgus 
for the formation of the soul. That is all there is of it. 

But our authors having interpreted the tuvtov and the darepov of the 
world-soul as Hegelian absolute i/ovr in its sameness and in its 
otherness, are forced in their progress towards metaphysical con- 
sistency to eliminate altogether the third of the three elements 
employed by Plato's imagination in his history of creation — the 
InoSoxn or mother of generation. 

Plato's own deduction of space is quite simple. The self-existent 
idea needs no medium, but a copy ex vi termini must be made in 
some matter — and this matter Plato, in half mystic and evidently 
embarrassed language, describes as a dim and difficult nature — 
apprehensible without sensation by a sort of bastard reasoning and 
hardly credible. 

The cause of this embarrassment is not far to seek. He cannot 
rid his imagination of the idea of space, any more than the post- 
Kantians can who think they have accomplished the feat. And 
in contrasting the permanency of this third element of things with 
the transitory copies of the ideas that enter into it and pass away, 
he is grudgingly led to bestow upon it those epithets of reality 
and existence which he prefers to reserve for the transcendental 
reality of the ideas. That the attribution of reality to the idea of 
space leaves no place nor function for the general idea of matter 
in the modern sense does not surprise Mr. Archer-Hind, and 
in truth need surprise nobody except Aristotelians. The gene- 
ral notions of space and matter are universal abstractions 
comprehending the same relations of experience from different 
points of view. If either of these conceptions is reified or hypos- 
tatized, no meaning is left for the other. All dynamic systems 
lose the conception of abstract matter in that of the space in which 
forces operate. Plato's copies of the ideas, his collective y«W« 
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contains all the forces and qualities, Swdpas, imparted to the visible 
world from the ideas. The idea of abstract matter has nothing 
left to qualify it, therefore, but the notion of extension. This, 
though somewhat paradoxically expressed, is only the common 
sense of the exact sciences, as is substantially stated by Mr. 
Archer-Hind. We need not dwell upon it longer. But Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind, feeling Plato's embarrassment in 
regard to this persistent notion of an everlasting space, attempt to 
interpret into the Timaeus one of those modern conceptions of 
the genesis of space and its idea which are now a common intel- 
lectual possession of hasty readers of Kant, Spencer, and Bain. 
If thought in its sameness and otherness is the only reality, this 
mystic mother of generation must be conjured out of it in some 
way. The methods of our two authors are substantially the same. 
Things or sensations, according to Mr. Jackson, are subjective and 
not really external to the soul. But souls are many and external 
to one another. The common sensation 1 of a number of souls is 
" actualized " at a given point in space (which by hypothesis has 
no existence except as the otherness or " externality " of the per- 
cipient ^vxai), and we are thus led "to attribute to the actualized 
potentiality an external and continuous existence." Now I have 
no objection to a man's paying himself with words in this fashion 
if he chooses. I will even admit that these formulas may contain 
a certain amount of meaning if understood in a Pickwickian 
sense ; but they will not help us to interpret a writer of the fourth 
century B. C. 

Mr. Jackson is really not thinking of his Plato, but of Mill's 
" permanent possibilities," and Hegel's " Idee " in its otherness. 
Hence his determination, in despite of the text, to identify 
edrepov with x<»pa (J- of P. 25, p. 22). Undoubtedly ddrepov means 
other ; and otherness implies difference, and space and time are in 
the jargon of medieval metaphysics the principia individuationis. 
But there is no hint of all this in the Timaeus, and it would have 
been simply impossible for a stylist of Plato's super-subtle and 
meticulous consistency to apply the expressions : ravrov airrjv del 

■trpoo-pryri ov ' i< yap rijs eavrijs to irapdirav ovk i^lo-Tarai bvvdpeas (Tim. 50B) 
to an entity which he intended his readers to identify with 

ddrepov* 

Mr. Archer-Hind attains a similar result by a slightly different 

1 Plato and Aristotle being innocent of these subtleties would at once 
inquire after rd vtroneifieva ... a 7ro<« rip alodijaiv, Ar. Met. T. 5 in fine. 
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path (Introduction, p. 27): "From the Philebus," he says, "we 
learn that finite souls are derived from the universal soul." To 
this it is to be objected that the passage on which he relies is mere 
pious Socratic commonplace (cf. Xen. Mem.) introduced by way 
of sportive digression to save Socrates the trouble of demonstrating, 
as is done in the Laws (888-895), tnat tne universe is governed 
by intelligence. In the text the emphasis is all on the inference, 
temporarily needed for the argument, that the universe is ruled by 
soul. To reverse this emphasis and lay it on the derivation of the 
finite soul from the infinite in order to find in the statement a doc- 
trine of pantheistic evolution, and to repeat the playful digression 
as one of the " results " of the Philebus, is utterly unjustifiable. 
" From the Theaetetus," continues Mr. Archer-Hind, accepting 
seriously Socrates' persiflage of the peovres, " we learn that material 
objects are but the perceptions of finite souls." The conclusion 
follows easily : If " things " are in our souls and our souls are 
part of the world-soul, the latter, which is merely rairov the Demi- 
urgus or the good in its otherness, must comprise the sum of all 
reality. Space and time, which are " a consequence and condition 
of our limitation as finite souls," come only with the differentiation 
of the absolute thought of the ravrov and are thus plainly identical 
with 8arepov. Thus far our authors are in essential agreement. 
There are some singular differences in their final interpretation of 
the ideas, however, resulting apparently from differences in their 
personal philosophemes. The notion of an all-embracing panthe- 
istic spirit dominates the mind of Mr. Archer-Hind. The difficulty 
of finding any real substrate for mind and matter preoccupies Mr. 
Jackson. The latter, after first telling us, as we have seen, that 
" external things " result from the actualization of the same 
potentiality of thought by different yjnxal, and that the idea is this 
potentiality actualized by position in space in the soul of the 
world itself, is finally driven by the difficulty of attaching limita- 
tions of space or time to the ideas which Plato freed from all such 
bonds, to make this actualization in the case of the idea hypothetical. 
And in one place he even goes so far as to suggest that mind 
is not an oio-la at all, but (and here he is combining Mill's " per- 
manent possibilities " with Aristotle's eVl t&v avev v\rjs to avro i<m 

to voovv Km rb voovpcvov) , is to be regarded as existent only in the 
shape of its actualized vojfiara, being in fact no more than a ficti- 
tious substrate. Mr. Archer-Hind, on the other hand, loses the 
reality of the individual soul not in a fictitious substrate, but in 
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the world-soul ; and having further reduced the category of uh-q to 
(idrj of living things only, he finds room in that soul of which all 
other souls are parts for really and truly and not merely hypotheti- 
cally actualized ideas, thus 8m paicpov nvos 8t.t£(\d6vTos \6yov returning 
to the good old faith of the Neoplatonists that the ideas are the 
thoughts of God. And to this conclusion Mr. Jackson, after 
gravely recording his friend's protest that his "hypothetical 
actualization seems to sacrifice the reality of the ideas," comes 
around when (J. of Phil. 25, 33) he calls the idea a "vo^xa hypo- 
thetically actualized in an infinite mind," whatever that may 
mean. Neither of them observes that their rejection of ei&j of 
relative terms and similar abstractions leaves unexplained the very 
difficulty which led Aristotle to invent the theory of the identity 
of vovs and votjfiara and j>6i)<to coijo-sco? before them. 1 If relative 
abstracta have not even the reality of hypothetical vo^ara, how do 

they manage overlay ap.ais yt nats acTc;(e<r#ai ? 

Before concluding this preliminary paper it remains to examine 
some of the confirmations of the later doctrine of ideas discovered 
in the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman. I have elsewhere 
analyzed the connection between the psychological treatment of 
the problem of ^«u8ijs 8o£u in the Theaetetus and the purely logi- 
cal discussion of the same question in the Sophist, and have shown 
that the Sophist and Statesman, like the Philebus, are best 
explained on the supposition that Plato is here mainly concerned, 
not with the perhaps hopeless ontological problem of the ultimate 
nature of the ideas, but with the practical problem of winning by 
assumption and apagogic arguments a basis for the necessary 
postulates of a working logic. There is no space to repeat and 
dilute that argument here. I can only exemplify in a few test 
cases the character of the interpretation to which Mr. Jackson is 
reduced by the exigencies of his theory. In J. of Phil. 20, 259 
he thought the Theaetetus led the way to the earlier Platonic doc- 
trine. On studying the Theaetetus he repents this obiter dictum. 
This is frank, but hardly inspires confidence. Like Theaetetus 
(157c), Mr. Jackson is at first in doubt whether Socrates is in 
earnest or is merely " trying " him. He finally decides that the 
teaching of the Ko/x^orepoi (156 sqq.), the theory of complete rela- 
tivity (160B-C), must be taken for serious Platonic doctrine. The 
omniscient Buckle fell into the same trap. Both should have been 

1 Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p. 28. 
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warned by the fact that ko^os is generally a dyslogistic epithet in 
Plato, and that the Ko^orepoi of the Theaetetus are near kin to the 
Koix\p-oi of the Politicus (285) who admit only relative measurements 
of things against one another and reject all absolute standards. 
It is argued from 155E that the ko^oI cannot be materialists. 
Perhaps not in a certain obvious grosser sense. But their philosophy 
is essentially materialistic in that it fails to recognize the fixed 
unities of the ideas 1 or the action of beneficent design. If the 
bare admission of an aoparov (155E) takes a thinker out from the 
class of materialists, what inferences might we not draw from 
Lucretius' "corporibus caecis igitur natura gerit res " ? Moreover, 
the sensational idealism which is here attributed to the Ko^orepoi 
exists only for modern feeling. These refiners declare that all 
things are in motion, and that the sensation exists only as the 
spark struck out by the momentary clash of the sensible and the 
sentient. To us, after Descartes and Berkeley, the necessary 
inference appears to be that the object exists only as a presentation 
of the subject — because we identify the object with the elaborated 
sensation. But the Greeks thought of the object as the cause or 
one of the causes of the sensation. Throughout the passage 
under consideration we are told, not that the object is resolved into 
the subject, but that both object and subject, equally real or 
equally unreal and constantly changing, are borne along on a 
stream of constant change. Besides, even if we grant that sensa- 
tional idealism is implied in the teaching of the Ko^orepoi, the 
doctrine comes too heavily weighted to be accepted as Platonic. 
It is repeatedly and distinctly identified with the erroneous defi- 
nition of iiriarrijxj], with the uncompromising negation of all abso- 
lute existence in terms that recall the ideas, with the impossible 
dialect of the Heracliteans and with the ethical scepticism com- 
bated in the Laws. The Ko^nrepoi are responsible for all the para- 
doxes from 156 to 186, and Mr. Jackson does not even attempt 
the hopeless task of distinguishing them from the Heracliteans 
and other extremists. Is it conceivable that Plato poured forth 
this stream of persiflage on a new and important discovery of his 
own? It is true that in the Symposium and Timaeus Plato 
seems to adopt in his own person the dialect of the piovres to 
characterize the phenomenal world, but it is only to bring into 

'i6oC: avrb 6e e(j> avrov ti 7 oc rj yiyvdfisvov ovre cirtj Aenriov, etc. They 
accept frankly the position to which the e'iSav cj>'i\oi reduce the crn-aproi, but they 
reject the vorj-a arra (Sophist. 246BC). 
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stronger light the contrast with the fixity and permanence of the 
world of the ideas, which are both theoretically and, what is more, 
practically denied by the partisans of the fepopepr) oia-ia. For the 
real ground of Plato's antipathy to the peWes lies not at all in their 
language concerning the world of fleeting phenomena, but in a 
matter almost wholly ignored by Mr. Jackson — their ethical 
scepticism and their nominalism. The Kop-^ortpoi are virtually 
nominalists. They try not to admit S\jns, but only an 6<j>0dkpos 6p5>v, 
they recognize Xcvkov but not XevKorrjs (156DE). Like Diogenes 
in the familiar anecdote, they have the eye to see avBpamos, but lack 
the eye that discerns dp$pa>7r6rt]s. They have answered in the nega- 
tive the question raised in the Philebus, orav, tk eva <iv8pa>irov emx^ps 
ridscrdai — the question whether such monads really exist — and have 
substituted for monad or ideas the uncouth term aOpoio-pa, which 
may be compared with the "clusters" or "series" of sensations 
that constitute the only personality recognized by some modern 
nominalists. Now, apart from his metaphysical and ethical need 
of the ideas, Plato's sound logical instinct taught him the folly of 
attempting to dispense with or supersede in practice those neces- 
sary postulates of rational speech — abstractions. Hence his amusing 
polemic against the entire doctrine. Mr. Jackson's synopsis 
ignores these considerations till near the close of his paper (J. of 
Phil. 26, 269), where the rejection of abstractions in 157A and 
182A is actually adduced to prove that Plato's doctrine in the 
Theaetetus is different from that of the Republic and Phaedo, 
in which, as throughout Plato, all processes and relations are sub- 
sumed under the abstractions that best express them, as causes. 

In confirmation of the alleged divergence between the Theaetetus 
and the Phaedo and Republic, Mr. Jackson says (26, 264), that in 
the latter "the \6yos is all that Plato has yet achieved," citing 
Republic 506 E and Phaedo 99E ; and this \6yos, he adds, is the dXi^r 
8<5£a pera \6yov in the third sense rejected in the Theaetetus. It is 
possible to prove anything by pressing the simplest phrases in this 
fashion. What can it avail to assert solemnly that the \6yos of the 
Phaedo " being obtained by Sia/peo-ir of the genus is the statement 
of the characteristic difference," when Socrates, after stating his 

method, IOOA, vnodtpevos e'fcaoroTe Xoyoi/ ov nv Kplva ippapeviaTarov 

elvai, gives as his first example of such a \6yos or proposition an 
assumption of the reality of the ideas, 100B, vnofcpevos ebal ™ koKcv 
airo na$' airo kcu ayaQov n ? Mr. Jackson's interpretation of this pas- 
sage dates from his paper on Rep. VI 509D in J. of Phil. 19. 
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There (p. 136), after distinguishing the idea from the general 
notion (a distinction, by the way, derived from Coleridge rather 
than from Plato), he interprets 99D : " The investigation of things 
having proved a failure, Socrates now proceeded to study their 
reality in definitions," etc. And so he understands the passage to 
mean that, failing of Abr) or ideas, Socrates declined on general 
notions Xoyoi or definitions. To which it is to be objected that 
X070S here is obviously not the half-technical Xdyos tov ovo^otos of the 
Sophist, Politicus, and Leges, but simply language, discourse, 
words, as distinguished from perceptions of sense. Socrates 
grows dizzy in contemplating the objects of sense, and takes 
refuge in the abstractions of language, exactly as in the Parmenides. 
That is what the Greek says, and that is all it says. Mr. Jackson, 
who thinks that the Aoyor, understood technically as ' concept of 
the understanding,' is the imperfect image of the Idea, and the 
missing second member of the quadripartite line of the Republic, 
compares the reflection of Svra in \6yois here with the relation 
between the higher and lower voryrov there. But the Socrates of 
the Phaedo in comparing the reflection of oura in Xoyois to the 
reflections of objects of sense in mirrors, etc., expressly warns 
us that his comparison is not truly representative of the real 
relation, for it is familiar Platonic doctrine that word is more exact 
than deed in more senses than one. The statement that this 
Seirepos ■kKovs of the Phaedo is identical with the inferior intellectual 
method of the Republic is misleading. The method of the Phaedo 
is essentially the dialectical method, not that of the arts and 
mathematical sciences. Socrates does not employ figures, symbols 
and images like the mathematicians ; but his argument proceeds 
avrois eiSco-t. But though following the higher dialectical method 
which requires the reasoner to defend his hypothesis when attacked, 
he, having one special proposition to prove which he cannot prove 
in any other way, accepts one limitation from the lower method: 
He requires his interlocutors to grant his main hypothesis (100B) 
in order that they may attend to one thing at a time (101E). But 
every reader of the Phaedo must be aware that this is because the 
large leisure of philosophy is wanting there. The speakers are 
not limited by the vftap KaTeirilyov of the Theaetetus, but they are 
by the approach of sunset, and Socrates is arguing wXeoveKriKas. A 
Platonist shows want of intellectual tact when he presses the argu- 
ments or the phraseology of the Phaedo. Socrates is unable to 
give a full account of that whereof the Timaeus says we need the 
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assurance of a God for certainty ; but this does not alter the fact 
that the ability \6yov SiS<W is everywhere, from the Gorgias to the 
Laws, the mark of the Platonic philosopher. If Plato has 
" achieved only the \6yos " in the Republic, what is his position in 

the Sophist when he Says : tov yoiiv \6yov oirrjirep hv olol tc 3>pev evirpe 
KetTTCLTa diadr)o-6pe6a ovtois aprpoiv tipa (25 1 A) ? 

Once more Mr. Jackson finds (26, p. 267) a contradiction 
between Theaetetus 155B and Phaedo 102B-D, on the question 
how Socrates without changing can be one year larger and the next 
year smaller than the growing youth Theaetetus. But in order to 
do so he is obliged to take the purely parenthetical unemphatic 
phrase d\\a o-ov al£rj8evTos (155B), which occurs in the statement of 
the problem, as an explicit solution of the entire difficulty. It is 
nothing of the kind. The question is one of those puzzles which 
in the Republic are said to be stimulative of thought, and in the 
Theaetetus to awaken the wonder that is the parent of philosophy. 
In the Phaedo the problem is stated and then solved on the 
hypothesis of ideas. In the Theaetetus it is explained on the 
diametrically opposite view of Protagoras, «£ &> tov Upwrayopav 
tpaph Xeyeii/ (155D), by a revelation of the esoteric doctrine that 
the Theaetetus of the next year is another man. But Socrates is 
quite as well aware in the Phaedo as in the Theaetetus that "the 
words ' tall ' and ' short ' describe the relations in which he stands 

to something else " (cf. IO2C, dXX' on o-piKpoTtyra ?x« 2aKparr]s wpos 

to ekc'lvov piyedos). In the Phaedo the napovo-la of two relative 
d8t] is assumed to account for the predicates describing Socrates' 
simultaneous relation to two persons ; in the Theaetetus one person 
is by the doctrine of flux humorously treated as two, to account 
for Socrates' successively receiving different predicates in relation 
to him. But neither here nor elsewhere does Mr. Jackson estab- 
lish a serious divergence between the teachings of the Theaetetus 
and the "earlier" dialogues. 

In his study of the Sophist, Mr. Jackson treats first of the 
Biatptcras (216-37 and 264-8). The lesson of these 8iaipeo-en is, he 
thinks, that the meaning of the general name Sophist is too 
uncertain to be hypostatized as an idea (28, p. 186), and so natu- 
rally enough the chief result of the dialogue for him is the con- 
firmation of the " later theory of ideas " by the proposition "that 
of artificial classes there cannot be eternal and immutable «"S)j " 
(ibid. p. 187). But observe that to reach this result he is obliged to 
assume (p. 185) that the seventh definition of the Sophist is pre- 
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ferred to the others, " not because of any intrinsic superiority 

which it possesses, but because it has a direct bearing upon the 

inquiry instituted in this dialogue." Now, with the latter half of 

this sentence I concur. The seventh definition is preferred partly 

because it leads up to the inquiry about /*>) oV, which had failed in 

the Theaetetus. But Mr. Jackson says it is also because it brings 

the Sophist into comparison with the Statesman, and affords Plato 

an opportunity to answer Isocrates. Well, Plato had many aims, 

and it is not necessary to quibble about them. But only a scholar 

6e<riv bia^vXiiTTwv could assert that the seventh definition had in 

Plato's eyes no intrinsic superiority. It is of the very essence of 

the Sophist, in Plato's conception of him, that he deals in shows 

and unrealities. " Wherefore," says Aristotle, " Plato not inaptly 

assigns the Sophist to the m oV." Plato himself expressly says of 

these many definitions (232 A) that they imply a failure to perceive 

the essential aim and tendency of the object investigated. And 

when he has followed up the trail of the after-suggestion to the 

end, he boasts that he has not only caught and defined the real 

and true Sophist, but that he has defined the very essence of the 

non-being or unreal world (the Kara ovpPtfiriims of the more prosaic 

Aristotle) in which he dwells. And this misconception, forced 

upon Mr. Jackson by the demands of his theory, combined with 

his persistent misinterpretation of \6yos already pointed out, 

involves him in serious error when he passes to the digression upon 

oc and fir) ov. From the words in 240A, to 8' ck t&v \6yuv iparrjo-n 

o-e iiovov, etc., he concludes that since " the Sophist will demand a 

general definition and not a catalogue of instances," and since the 

demand for a general definition is notoriously characteristic of 

both Socrates and Plato (cf. Meno, 74-75), the Sophist here is 

Plato himself in his Socratic period when he composed the 

Republic. And so he rejects Campbell's statement, that the 

Sophistic method is the caricature of the Socratic. But if we 

read Plato instead of combining his phrases we see at once that 

Campbell is right. The parallelism and the caricature are always 

present to Plato's mind (cf. the Euthydemus passim). In this 

very passage Mr. Jackson apparently overlooks the touch of 

caricature that discriminates the Sophist from Socrates. The 

Sophist checks your illustration drawn from physical e'lSwXa, irpoo- 

iroiovfievos oure Kdroirrpa ovre vSara yiyvixjKtiv, whereas Socrates, trlOUgn 
he prefers iv rois Xoyois arKtmeiv ttjv aKr)6uav tS>v ovrasv, possesses above 

all others what Joubert calls the true metaphysic, the art of mak- 
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ing, not the concrete abstract, but the abstract concrete, and in the 
Republic has recourse to this very illustration to clear up a diffi- 
cult subject. 1 That Plato, in the Republic (479A sqq.), commits 
himself to the Zenonian heresy by declaring the particular Ka\6v, 
in so far as it is /*>) KaXoV, to be non-existent is not true. He says 
the particular rolls about between the ^ w and the absolute being, 
and that since the particular both is and is not the general (predi- 
cate) under varying conditions, the particular can no more be said 
to be than not to be. And this is in perfect harmony with Sophist 
256-7. 

So when Mr. Jackson goes on (28, 202) to declare that the 
«SSv (j)t\oi represent Plato's former self, and to point out that the 
doctrine maintained by Plato in the Republic and the Phaedo 
he now sees to be faulty, if for no other reason, at any rate for 
this, that it precludes the intercommunion of e'Si], I can only 
point out again, as I have done repeatedly in the face of such 
assertions, that the intercommunion of c"S^ is distinctly recognized 
in Republic 476A, that the term employed is Koivwvia, and that the 
ideas used as examples would not be "icad' alra e"Bi}" on the later 
theory — so that the Republic in this case seems to fit Mr. Jackson's 
view that Kowavla is the proper later term for the relations of the 
M Kad' avra dbr) better than the Sophist. 

The Politicus is dealt with in the same way. Mr. Jackson 
insinuates his doctrine at the start (J. of Phil. 30, p. 281) by 
extracting from the remarks about the Statesman (p. 274E) a 
definitely formulated distinction " between a natural kind, eternal 
and immutable, and a conventional group," 2 a distinction which 
Plato's simple statement that the king of Saturn's age was one 
thing and the king of our degenerate day is another, does not on 
any rational literary interpretation of his language bring out. But 

'A similar lack of insight into Plato's feeling misleads Mr. Jackson in 
another criticism of Campbell and Zeller (28, 175). In Sophist, 230E, the 
Sophist having presented himself in the character of a practitioner of the 
ca.tlw.rsis of souls, the Eleatic stranger, thinking of the Socratic purification of 
the false conceit of knowledge, expresses his fear lest we may be assigning the 
Sophist a r6Ie above him (i. e. the r61e of the true philosopher). Mr. Jackson 
turns this into the commonplace irony of saying exactly the opposite of your 
meaning, by the interpretation : " When we attribute sophistry to the practi- 
tioner of the eleyx°S we do him too much honor," and thus he naturally enough 
(30, p. 283) fails to see the relevance of Campbell's hesitating citation of 
Sophist, 231A, for the missing dialogue of the Philosopher. 

2 Cf. 28, 186-7, discussed above. 
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this subject has perhaps been sufficiently considered in connection 
with the Sophist. The second result of the Politicus, according 
to Mr. Jackson, is that it disposes of the question What is knowl- 
edge ? and so by implication of the question What is the philo- 
sopher ? 

Dialectic, o-waya>yf] and Siaipeo-ts, is employed in the Phaedrus with 
a view to consistency in the use of debatable terms, " it leads to 
nothing more than agreement, S/xoXoyia, between disputants as to 
the meaning to be put upon certain technical terms." The dialectic, 
however, that is called in the Sophist (253B-D) 17 tS>v iXevde'pav 
ImoTwr), and that in the Politicus is assigned to the philosopher, is 
a very different thing. It is concerned with the likenesses and 
differences of avra naff avrd 48r), and the information it gives is 
truly ' knowledge.' Now the objections to this ingenious theory are : 
(1) that dialectic is quite as closely allied to knowledge and quite as 
much concerned with resemblances and differences in the Phaedrus 
as in the Politicus ; and (2) that it is proposed in the Politicus and 
all the ' later ' dialogues to apply the method, not to Mr. Jack- 
son's avra Ka0' avra e'lSr; of natural classes, but to the moral and 
aesthetic ideas which were always foremost for Plato. For the 
connection in the Phaedrus between dialectic and philosophic 
knowledge in the highest sense it is necessary to quote but a few 
passages out of many : cf. 259D ; veideiv rexvy with the Platonic 

associations of Tixyg (260D) ; £>s edv prj licavais (piKo(TO(pi]crT] ovde iKavos 
TTore \tyeiv eorat irep\ ovhtvos (26 1 A) ; tx]v 6poioTr]Ta to>v ovtwv kcu 
dvopolnrryra aKpifiSis SieeoV'pai (262A) ; 6 pr; eyva>piKa>s o icmv erao-rop twv 
ovtwv (262B) ; rrjv ovo-iav Sei£« aKpifias tyjs <f>i(re<os tovtov irpor o Tour 

\dyovs npoaolau (207E). These and countless similar expressions 
that might be cited make us wonder whether the associations of 
8iaipe<ris and 8ia\eKT-iKi7 are really on the lower and different plane 
of eristic in the Phaedrus, or whether Mr. Jackson has invented 
the distinction offhand to fit his theory. The claim that the 
8iaipeo-is of the Politicus is intended to be applied to the investiga- 
tion of the Kad' avra e"8»; of natural kinds will not bear examination. 
The do-afuiTa KdXKiara ovra koa pjyio-ra of 286A, which can be grasped 
\6yco only, are manifestly not the type ideas of natural kinds, for 
we are expressly told that they have no sensible likenesses in the 
world of concretes whereby the mind may be easily led to a 
knowledge of them (285-6). They are, obviously, to any one 
who has no theory to prove, those ethical and aesthetic conceptions 
to which the " later theory " does not assign ideas, and on which 
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Plato dwells so earnestly in the closing pages of the Laws (963-4). 
There he requires, in the last words perhaps he ever wrote, that 
the rulers of his state should have dialectical knowledge of the 
aperrjs eiSij, and the ability to render an account of this knowledge 
X070). They must not only be able to discriminate at need the 
different forms of virtue, but solving the problem of the Philebus 
(18E), they must further know these forms a>s ovrms fcra ov n-oXXa 

dXX €V TOVTO fJLOVOV ap€TT[V. 

In thus examining the hypothesis of a double Plato point by 
point as it has been developed, I may have somewhat dissipated 
the force of my argument. The chief objection to the theory 
in the mind of a genuine Platonist will always be the ever- 
strengthening impression of essential unity which the Platonic 
dialogues make upon repeated perusals. And this impression can 
perhaps be better conveyed by a positive than by a critical expo- 
sition. Another important consideration on which this method 
has allowed me to dwell only incidentally is the intermediate 
character of the Republic, Theaetetus, and Phaedrus. Containing 
as they do much of Plato's ripest thought and freshest style, they 
will always present an obstacle to the bisection of his work 
into periods radically distinct in either thought or style. The 
consideration of these dialogues, however, and the details of Mr. 
Archer- Hind's Timaeus, must be reserved for subsequent papers. 

Paul Shorey. 

Brvn Mxws.,June 13, 1888. 



